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In the course of our critical labours we have been frequently called on to 
notice the compositions of musical amateurs, and, nearly as frequently, found it 
necessary to censure them severely and justly. Many and loud are the com- 
plaints which this line of conduct has drawn down on us. We have been 
charged, by correspondents and otherwise, with professional illiberality towards 
amateurship in general, with attempting to stifle a spreading knowledge of art, 
and with unwittingly doing our utmost to array the members of the profession 
in order of warfare against their patrons. The correspondence on this subject 
has never been imserted in the “ Musical World,” because some of the letters 
were ignorantly concocted, others teeming with accusations just sufficiently ab- 
surd to serve no other purpose than that of provoking general ridicule at the ex- 
pense of the writers, and all more or less impertinent to their contemplated end. 
Neither have we hitherto noticed any other method of remark on the matter 
which has, from time to time, been adopted ; choosing to reserve our defence 
until the absence of more important topics should afford us disposable space in 
our pages. The present week presents us an opportunity which we therefore 
embrace to make a profession of our faith on the point, which must serve for once 
and all. 

Musical amateurship, then, we hold to be of the greatest importance, for two 
reasons—firstly, that without such disseminating influence, music would be 
shorn of its sanitory power over men’s minds, which, in an abstract sense, it is 
directly its mission to exercise: and secondly, that only by its genéral cultiva- 
tion as an art, can professors hope for encouragement ‘and reward. That the 
power of completely estimating, as well as of producing, beautiful music, is as 
much a birth-gift as the craft of the poet or painter, is incontestable. A man: 
may be fond of a tune without liking music. He may not be able to restrain his 
head from wagging, or his feet from keeping time to the marked movement of & 
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German Waltz—he may feel hot with military ardour at the twang of the Marsel- 
leise, or persuade himself into a fit of sentimentality at the dolorous simplicity of 
“Water parted from the sea”—and all this without knowing or loving music 
abstractedly. He may be astounded into admiration by the noise and strength 
of Handel’s mightiest choruses, without at all perceiving those beauties which 
strike home at once to the musician’s heart. All these are cases of mere physical 
effect in music but slightly different from that which, under similar circum- 
stances, would be produced on the rudest peasant of England or the savage of 
Southern Africa. Still, if it be not possible to acquire the faculty of enjoying 
music in the supremest degree, an approximating state of feeling may, at least, 
be attained, Education and habit may, in ordinary men, beget a comprehension 
and liking for those musical perfections which their more gifted brethren feel and 
love by instinct. This, then, is the office of that state of cultivation which is 
properly termed “ amateurship,” and highly important we again declare it to be, 
since without it, the enjoyment and patronage of beautiful music would be con- 
fined to a fraction of the human race too minute to hold out the slightest ‘pro- 
spect of reward to its producers, 

It, however, unfortunately happens that, in all arts in which imagination is 
greatly concerned, or which are supposed to confer some peculiar distinction on 
their successful cultivators, the amateur is too speedily satisfied with his own 
progress. The vanity of present acquirement too frequently extinguishes all desire 
for further research. In no liberal art is this so abundantly manifest as in music. 
Of nothing is the amateur so intolerably conceited as of his musical attainment, 
and in nothing, consequently, does he so slightly approach success. The ex- 
amples of the finest professional composers or performers are useless weapons 
against the triple brass of self-esteem in which he is ensconced. He fills a sheet 
of paper with a string of diluted reminiscences of Donizetti, publishes it as a 
song, and straightway imagines himself as securely booked for immortality as 
Mozart or Beethoven. If he sing, ever so little or vilely, and be compelled for a 
moment to give place to the most finished artist, he is sure to ask, mentally, and 
sometimes even, audibly, what right any one had to sing while 4e was there un- 
employed? Should he have crossed that pons asinorum to amateurs—the attain- 
ment of a modicum of execution on the ‘‘ German flute ’’—he scruples not to 
swagger about ‘‘ Nicholson’s fantasias,” as though he felt assured of his ability 
to double-tongue the memory of their deceased composer into utter oblivion; 
and should he, by some chance, have betaken him to practice some such rarer 
annoyance to the neighbourhood as the double-bass, he would, if permitted, walk 
into the first orchestra in England, instrument in hand, and feel irreparably in- 
sulted if placed even one stand behind Dragonetti! There is not, in fact, a 
greater pest to artistical society than the thorough fashionably-musical amateur ; 
-—without the power, or even the wish, to give pleasure to any save himself, he 
puts forth his performances with an effrontery solely his own ; and without a 
smattering of musical education or feeling, he takes on him to criticise, under- 
value, and perhaps sneer at, the best works of his professional countrymen. Our 
picture may be highly coloured, but it.is taken from observation and from the 
life; and there is, we will undertake to say, scarcely a single professor who will 
not recognise its truth in eyery feature. 

Not, then, because we under-estimate the importance of musical amateurship, 
but because we are fully sensible of its value, because we would direct it to use- 
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fulness, would lessen its conceit, and improve its acquirement in art, we have 
ever been severely just in our comments on such amateur compositions as have 
fallen in our way. So long as an amateur preserves the manuscript virginity of 
his scribblings, he is, at once by right and in fact, out of harm’s way ; he rests 
satisfied with the praises of friends as little skilled as himself and there ends the 
matter. But the case is widely altered when he comes into print. His publica- 
tion of his works is, virtually, an avowal of his confidence in their title to public 
favour, and he cannot wonder that it should equally be deemed an invitation to 
public criticism. All such pretensions, if justified, we have encouraged ; but if 
unsustained, we have never spared and will not spare an atom, Let us be under- 
stood. We wish not to check the amateur’s ambition to compose, but we would 
still deter him from the folly of invading the province of genius, if unstrength- 
ened by native ability and educational knowledge. We would have him study 
music, not as a thing for silly exhibitions in the drawing-room, but as an art to 
be loved for itself.. We would have him read hard, aye, and compose too, if he 
will, but not publish until he be able to cast aside the child’s go-cart without 
stumbling at his first step; for as well might a rivalry of Milton be expected 
from the spelling school-boy, as even. tolerable music from an ignorant com- 
poser. In music, as in poetry, a man must acquire the rudiments of language 
before he can wield its graces and intensities. All this we would have amateurs 
do, and the greater their success the more we shall rejoice. Should they, in time 
to come, even rival the best of the professional composers, we shall have but the 
greater reason to rejoice, for that fact will bring with it the assurance that music 
is, at last, successfully and generally cultivated in England. 

To such unfavourable remarks as we have here had occasion to make, there 
are, we are happy to acknowledge, many and honourable exceptions. We know 
several amateur performers, and some few composers, of unquestionable ability 
and just perception of their own attainments; but experience is drawn from the 
mass and not from a few of its constituent parts, which, in this instance, stand 
out but more brightly by contrast with the darkness from which good sense and 
education have assisted them to emerge. 





THE DEVIL’S DOINGS IN MUSIC. 


WE have all heard of the Devri’s Sonata, that sub-sublimated composition 
with which the celebrated Tartini was impregnated and inspired during a heavy 
sleep, induced by a still heavier supper of fried pork; and the publication of 
which has sent forth the maestro’s name and fame far from the boundaries of 
his native place, and beyond the narrow limits of Time. | It is known that Tar- 
tini’s skill on the violin had far exceeded the reputation of his notes on paper, 
until the production of the piece of diablerie above alluded to; and it is accredited, 
because well authenticated, that during his ‘‘ gentle slumber,” after having taken 
the Devil’s name in vain, on account of some vexatious failure/in.a passage on 
the double shift, while performing at the duke’s palace, it is well, though per- 
haps not generally known, that his Satanic majesty entered the chamber of the 
quiescent violinist, whose perturbed spirit lay dormant as the powder in a pistol- 
pan, scarcely dreaming of a flash—that he snatched the professor’s instrument 
from a peg in the wall, whereon it hung, exactly between the carved ivory cru- 
cifix and the portrait of Lucrezia Benoni, the two shrines at which Tartini divided 
his daily prayers and invoked his nightly inspirations, that he, the Devil (with 
reverence be it spoken), performed upon the said violin the aforesaid sonata, with 
a taste, brilliancy, pure intonation, and masterly effect, so overwhelmingly sur- 
prising as to leave upon the sleeper’s mind, when he woke, an impression suf- 
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, ficiently vivid to infuse new ardour into his bow-hand, and new nerve into his 
finger ; in short, to qualify him for the perfect echo of this infernal, rhapsody ; 
and what is more, for the publication of it in good legible black notes, which 
have long survived those he was wont to draw from the said instrument 
without any mundane rival. By-the-by, one satisfactory proof of the above re- 
markable circumstance is easily attainable, the violin of Tartini being at this mo- 
ment in the possession of a celebrated Scotch professor, who very obligingly lends 
it on occasions to his fiddling pupils ; the handling of the neck of the instrument, 
which is naturally highly saturated with brimstone, most generally proving 
efficacious when the ordinary sulphuric or other remedial applications have to- 
tally failed. 

It is not a little surprising, in this age of occult doctrine and experiment, that 
some of our Czernys, Burgmullers, Huntens, Osbornes, Burroweses, Wades, 
Linleys, Billy Holmeses, and other musical doers for the present generation, al- 
beit they do not scruple to borrow of their betters, or even to steal from each 
other, have not cultivated the example of Tartini into a theoretical system, 
by which to rival their own efforts and eclipse themselves: what an incalculable 
dead weight might thus have been saved from the counters of our music-sellers— 
what an obesity of emptiness would thus have been prevented in the portfolios 
of our maiden aunts and sisters! But the marvel is still greater, that our elders of 
the craft should have suffered the Tartinian hint to have escaped them, seeing that 
the Horsleys, Elliotts, Addisons, Dr. Essexes, and Gresham professors, are really 
shrewd fellows, hard thinkers, and men who do not usually trifle with any 
means that promise the aggrandisement of their fair fame or lawful profits—the 
natural supposition is, that the speculative ebullition of these worthies has sub- 
sided like the effervescence of soda-water, and that the stagnant element of their 
genius is not now to be roused by preternatural agency—or, in other words, that 
their mortal leases being now considerably advaticed, they decline to have’ deal- 
ings with the Devil, at least before their appointed time. However, the masical 
public will be gratified to learn that the notion has been acted upon and turned to 
the very best account by Mr. F. Romer, in producing the opera which is destined 
to decide the fate of Mr. Barnett’s enterprise at the Prince’s Theatre, and esta- 
blish the claims to a musical propensity in the whole British nation. 

This talented and aspiring Tyro, it seems, has been rationally imbued with 
an ambition to outdo his ‘‘ former outdoings,” and accordingly after a course 
of reading, comprising the roles of Mephistophiles, Asmodeus, Zamiel, Der Vam- 
pyr, Robert le;Diable, the Diavoletto of the Devil’s Opera, and other infer- 
nal attempts, together with a few biographical notices of Beelzebub, Luetfer, 
Satan, and the Serpent, extracted from the erudite works of Jeremy Taylor, 
Johanna Southcote, and Hutchinson, the coal-heaver—and after having pro- 
cure? a Germane drama to be concocted into English rhyme from the Ger- 
man poem of “ Fridolin””—and after causing His pianoforte to be entirely strung 
with brass, as a safer and better conductor of meteoric influences, and after 
having insured his’ life in the Phoenix Fire Office, and his immortai fame in the 
London Joint Stock Assurance Company, after these and a few other preli- 
minaries and precautions, it is credibly stated that this indomitable musician 
repaired to a noted house of entertainment (not the Devil Tavern, though close 
in its locality) the Shakspeare, in Wych-street, and there “‘ supping full of hor- 
rors” upon a plenitude of German sausage and sour krout, abundantly peppered 
by mine host of — and literary notoriety; he diluted the same with sundry 
maghums of Lord Byron’s Hippocrene, conventionally called gin and water; 
then, hidding adieu to all terrestiral ties and associations, he betook him to a 
studio-dormitory, engaged for the purpose in the basement story of one of the 
petty Hells in Leicester-square, and reclining his head on six tomes of German 
and French Demonology, with the treasured libretto of Fridolin in his bosom, he 
soon fell, as might be expected, into that busy sort of rest which Coleridge has 
aptly denominated ‘‘ the pains of sleep.” 

Presently uprises through the the sink-trap of a neighbouring drain, the 
much-talked-of, much-dreaded, much-blackened, Great Unknown! He seats 
himself at the brazen-wired pianoforte—ne preludes—ne modulates—ne runs 
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chromatic scales with super-scientific harmonies and cross-handed evolutions ; 
HE rattles through impossible combinations of passages with fifteen-fingered 
dexterity ; and lo! the sleeper is roused into super-human wide-awakedness ; 
the chamber becomes illuminated, as well it might be, with lurid light blue 
coruscations of sulphuric vapour, and the BLAck MusE of Tartini is apparent ! 
Our ambitious composer, spell-bound in person, but not in spirit, prostrates his 
unsubstantiai self before the masesTy oF Eresys, and would have kissed the toe, 
but that the cloven foot forbade the homage. Rising alacritous, he spread the 
twenty-four-lined scoring-paper before his wonder-working guest, and invoked 
assistance in that mute persuasive eloquence, which ’tis said ‘‘ the Devil can 
understand, though nobody else can.” Three nitrous hems! with a slight ex- 
pectoration of ignited carbon, ensued—the mighty work proceeded—the over- 
ture was rattled off ‘‘in one fell swoop!” the effect being considerably heightened 
by the execution of the corni passages on the gilt horns of the PERFORMER, and the 
incredibly rapid articulation of a double staccato solo by his sharp-pointed tail ; 
while the caligraphical operation was dispatched, in less than no time, by the 
simple process of dotting the staves with the ebony tips of his fingers! Judge 
of the astonishment produced in the laborious brain of our young enthusiast, — 
the treasured libretto was now drawn forth from its ‘“‘ embosomed concealment,” 
it was read at a glance by lightning light, it was set in one peal of thundering 
thunder ; it was written down, as it were, by a momentary shower of black hail- 
stones; the lurid light subsided, the vibrations of the brass wire died away ;— 
the Great. Unknown, self-absorbed, vanished to his unfathomable, mystic 
abode; the sleeper’s dreaming spirit slunk back into its drowsy encasement, and 
silence, and slumber, and sulphur, dwelt in the chamber! 

But though darkness had possession of the world during the remainder of that 
memorable night, yet the opera of the Seneschal was composed, and there was a 
light in store which no opposition could extinguish, and no rivalry shall eclipse ! 
How wisely, then, the directors of the Prince’s Theatre have acted in selecting 
this work as their opening test and palladium, remains to be decided by that 
world which it is destined to enlighten, as the sonata of Tartini has charmed it 
through receding ages. We are not to look on this as on the previous produc- 
tions of Mr. Romer ; we are vot to expect the innocent simplicity which formed 
the great attraction of the Pacha’s Bridal, tinged as it was occasionally by the 
hectic of bashful pretension, and chequered now and then with crudities which 
plainly showed that the composer was in the habit of gulping what he could not 
digest; no, we are how to feast upon a perfect work—we are to ‘be satisfied by 
no u nexpert simplicity, and of course no maudlin innocence; but we are to 
banquet on real, solid, substantial fare, cooked up in the most recherché and 
high-savoured mode ; for, as the old playwright says of his comedy, “‘ If this be 
not a good opera, the Devil’s in it ;” and though the newspaper critics, with 
their usual blundering acumen, may for once rightly call it infernal stuff, yet we 
trust, uay we feel persuaded, that the enlightened British public will pronounce 
it to be a Devilish good thing; and both Mr. Barnett and Mr. Romer will find it 
as attractive as matters derived from the same source invariably are to the 
unsophisticated sensibilities of poor human nature. 

The gentle readers of the ‘ Musical World” are candidly admonished, ‘that 
their implicit credence is not enlisted for the acceptance of every iota, item, and 
particular of the above statement; it is but an attempt to give the essential 
spirit of a matter essentially spiritual, gleaned together from the many tongues 
of Rumour, and collated with the results of most diligent inquiries, preferred in 
quarters likely to be authentically informed on the subject; much has been 
omitted that might perchance have startled the nerves of the gentle reader, and 
many minute details and characteristic colloquies have been discarded, from a 
sincere wish to avoid any betrayal of confidence, which might run the risk of 
being offensive to our fortunate young countryman, or possibly be deemed libel- 
lous by his more fiery and less tolerant coadjutor. The subject is a dark one, 
and is morever “ enveloped in thick-coated mystery,” a mystery which editorial 
eyes, even with the assistance of microscopic spectacles, can scarcely be expected 
to penetrate; nay, if a pilgrimage had been undertaken to the Great UNKNOWN 
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himself, if a Printer’s Devil had been expressly despatched (pardon the Irishism) 
down to the very fouztain-head, one could hardly have relied on the truth from 
so questionable a source. We feel persuaded that Mr. Romer’s well-known 
frankness and good-nature will afford any explanations or corrections that may 
be required; and we fervently hope, when the excitement and occupation conse- 
quent upon the getting-up of his opera shall have somewhat subsided, that he 
will put forth under his own hand and seal, a full, true, and particular account 
of all circumstances connected with this marvellous affair, for the satisfaction 
of the curious ; together with the scientific formule and practical details requi- 
site for obtaining this short cut to musical eminence, both for the benefit of his 
professional contemporaries, and the advantage of harmonious generations yet 
unborn. 

* * * We stop the press to record a most melancholy misfortune :—poor 
Mapleson, the copyist, having been sorely pressed for the parts of the Seneschal, 
most imprudently worked upon the same by night as well as day ; and precisely 
at thirty-one minutes past twelve, last Saturday night (or Sunday morning), being 
engaged with the score of the first finale, either by an accidental spark from the 
candle, or by spontaneous combustion, the movement exploded with a loud 
report, blowing the unfortunate operative from the theatre across the river, to 
his dwelling in the Waterloo-road; it is some consolation to add, that Mr. 
Mapleson is doing as well as might be expected; and that Mr. F, Romer has, 
with great promptness and talent, concocted an imitation of the lost movement, 
a chorus of soldiers in the florid fugal style, which, as an imitation, will of 
course be received by the public with the kind indulgence due to its merits. 
We rejoice to learn that Mr. Braidwood and the London Fire Brigade are 
specially retained, with their respective engines, water-hose, full buckets, &c., 
during the completion of this most combustible, fulminant, and precious piece 


of artistical handywork. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—The affair at Hull, considered in a moral point of view, and as an index to the 
politico-religious state of society as at present constituted, is really one of the most 
mournful events that any man, with a spark of philanthropy in him, can contemplate. 
The spirit of persecution has certainly progressed. In the piping days of popery, men 
burnt one another at the stake, and had some show of reason for it; it awed the apostles 
of the new heresy, and prevented the spread of its fatal contagion. Besides, these burners 
held a man who disagreed with them to be eternally damned; and, of course, concluded 
that, hang, burn, or drown, it mattered little what became of him. But, at any rate, the 
awarding and infliction of punishment was the affair solely of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and might sometimes be palliated by mistaken motives and fanatical zeal. Laymen, 
awestruck, looked sadly on and blessed themselves, but seldom added one faggot to the 
pile. We, however, of the nineteenth century, each possessing or claiming the right of 
individual judgment on the most abstruse and important matters, have altered these 
things. We cannot burn and slay bodily, but we carry on our zealous attack against the 
integrity of a man’s pocket—we undermine him. If some among us, with a warmer heart 
and tore generous hand than the rest, but with whose opinions our own may not hap- 
pen precisely to coincide, come forward, and, in a truceful spirit, propose that we 
join them and give to the poor, our pride is alarmed, our independence endangered, 
our creed questioned ; we raise the standard of our sect, we pamphletise, anathematise, 
distort motives, disdain overtures, draw tight our purse-strings, and triumph: sickening 
poverty moans loud, but her complaint is unheard amid the din of victory. And mark 
how gratifying that victory! The battle has been an individual warfare—man to man— 
Jenkins to Tomkins—and the defeat and conquest are individual. With what exultation 
does Jenkins see neighbour Tomkins unburthen his pocket of the heavy deficiency which 
the subscriptions of Jenkins and his “ connection”? might materially have alieviated. 
The principle of “ every man his own avenger” is amply illustrated throughout; and a 
noble and christian principle it is. 

What you say about Exeter-hall and its directors, and the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
makes one wonder what saintly recommendation the society could have had, with no funds 
and scanty numbers, to open the spotless portals of Exeter-hall in the first instance. 
What could it have been, under such circumstances, that gave them footing in this reve- 
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rend pile? Music may “ have charms to soothe the savage breast,” but it certainly falls 
pointless against the triply-armed in cant. Possibly the odour of the dissenting chapel in 
Lincoln's Inn-fields, once the resting-place—or hiding-place, rather—of the society, sa- 
voured gratefully in the nostrils of the priests of this modern temple of humbug-—the di- 
rectors; or, it may be, that these gentlemen gave mot sanctuary to the harmonious 
brotherhood without something more tangible—something in the shape of a binding 
agreement to ensure the rent, for instance—than the good character they brought with 


them. 

It was not to be expected that the society could touch pitch and be undefiled. The 
directors of the hall very soon found oceasion to inoculate them with the virus of their 
own humbug. The directors were horrified at the idea of applauding a piece of sacred 
music, and the society, in the spirit of accommodation, became horrified too ; so, a respect- 
able-looking individual used, at the early concerts of the society, to get up in the orchestra, 
just before the commencement of the performance, and remind the audience, in language 
not remarkable either for perspicuity or grammatical propriety, that what they were about 
to hear was in the nature of a religious service, and, on that account, ought to be reeeived 
in profound silence. This would have been all very well, if the audience had not invariably, 
at the conclusion of the address, been seized with such an enthusiastic fit of applauding 
the speaker, that the means defeated their ownend. At last, the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety and their orator were fairly laughed out of this dainty piece of humbug, and the di- 
rectors are fain to put up with the applauding thunderings of profane thousands, which, 
doubtless, they are enabled to do with considerable philosophy, while their noisy tenants 
are so desirable in other and more important respects. 

As for the directors objecting to the performance of profane music in their room, the 
fact is plain enough, that, though they may be all very religious men —as they think—it 
never formed part of their deliberations whether religious considerations should give place 
to those of a pecuniary nature. They cannot, say they, serve cant and Mammon, but 
they and their room are to be disposed of to the highest bidder of the two. The unlucky 
treaty with-Musard, in which they encountered all the odium consequent on offering their 
hall for profane performances, and the mortification of his refusal, abundantly proved this, 
if there could have been a doubt about it; so we need not be at all uneasy about finding 
a gathering-place for such performances. The Sacred Harmonic Society is, however, 
prevented, by its constitution, its rules, and its very title, from embarking in such an un- 
dertaking. But the materials composing that society are at the service of anybody who 
has spirit and sagacity enough to use and direct them. Can we not, then, compose another 
metropolitan musical society? Pray agitate this matter a little, sir, and rest assured of 
the support and gratitude of all lovers of music, one of whom subscribes himself your ad- 
mirer, and very obedient servant, —— 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—Observing, in your Journal of last Thursday, a paragraph under the head of the 
“ Eastern Institution,” in which you very complimentally make use of my name as the 
presumed Entrerreneur of the winter concerts to be given by the directors, I beg to 
acquaint you that I haye not had the honour of receiving any communication whatever on 
the subject from the committee of this highly-praiseworthy institution.—I am, sir, your 
obliged and obedient servant, CHARLES OLLIVIER. | 

41, New Bond-street, Nov. 10, 1840. 

(Our authority for announcing Mr. Ollivier as the manager of the series of 
concerts about to be undertaken by the committee of the Eastern Institution, was 
the scheme that he himself left in the hands of Mr. Gearing the secretary.— 


Ep. M. W.] 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Str,—I beg leave to remark that the notice you have been pleased to insert in your last 
number of my literary designs contains an error, which I request you to rectify. The. 
System of Harmony (not “‘ Treatise of Harmony’’) which I intend to publish within a 
short time, and of which Lord Burghersh has condescended to accept the dedication, will 
by no means extend to four volumes, but form one very moderate volume, accessible, from 
its price, to every student. Though complete in itself, this work may certainly be consi- 
dered not as the “ epitome,” but as the precursor of a general Theory of Music ona 
larger scale, historical, mathematical, and esthetical. This book, which can only be the 
fruit of ripening years, may, if I do at all succeed,in finishing it, undoubtedly occupy four 
volumes, or even more.—I have the honour, sir, to be your obedient servant, 

. 42, Somerset-street, Portman-square, Nov. 9, 1840. A. J. BECHER. 
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These short but beautiful specimens of Beethoven’s genius, in all probability, 
owe their preservation to their having been discovered shortly before the com- 
poser’s death, and their selection to form part of the musical service at his fune- 
ral; since, from the circumstances under which they were produced, they would 
otherwise, most likely, have shared the destruction of other similar vagrant 
efforts of imagination, or, at least, have remained in unknown existence. The 
following history is given of these compositions :—Some time in the year 1812, 
Beethoven went to Lintz, in Austria, with the double purpose of recruiting. his 
health, and visiting his brother, then practising as an apothecary in that city. 
His fame soon drew around him all the musicians of the neighbourhood, and 
among other candidates for the honour of his acquaintance was the cathedral 
organist of Lintz, M. Gléggl, who, desirous to possess himself of some memento of 
the illustrious visitor, besought him to compose, for the then approaching fes- 
tival of All Souls, an Equale for four trombones. With his usual promptitude, 
Beethoven quickly finished the two compositions which we here present to our 
readers, resigned them into the hands of the Lintz capell-meister, and thought 
no more of the matter. During Beethoven’s last illness, these manuscripts 
came by some chance into the possession of M. Haslinger, the music-seller of 
Vienna, and he, conceiving the idea of employing them on the melancholy 
occasion which it was foreseen must almost immediately ensue, developed his 
plan to capell-meister Seyfried, who undertook to arrange the Equale for 
voices, and adapt to it the words of the Miserere. The work was completed 
on the night after Beethoven’s death, that is, on the 27th March, 1827, and 
during the service at his funeral, on the 29th of March, the whole was sung by 
a select choir, accompanied by four trombones. 





REVIEW. 


Antoine Reicha’s Complete Treatise on Practical Harmony and Composition; trans- 
lated from the Author's original Work, and dedicated to the Professors of the Royal 


Academy of Music, by C. Rudolphus, In Nine Parts, Part I. 


This work is highly interesting, as an attempt to reduce the apparent irregu- 
larities of modern music to a comprehensive system. The author justly animad- 
verts in his preface, on the inapplicability of the narrow contrapuntal rules of 
the seventeenth century, to the widely-extended ideas of present writers; yet, 
while there is much to commend in the novel principles which he sets forth, 
there is even in this fragment of his work, an apparent contradiction, which 
proves those principles insufficient to supply the hiatus he complains of. The 
present system is built on the theory of acoustics, the author truly observing, 
through the inelegant medium of his translator, ‘‘ Acoustics are to music that 
which optics are to painting ;’—page 7. But, as we shall point out, this prin- 
ciple is infringed upon at the very outset. The system of our countryman, 
Alfred Day, is founded on the same original notion, which, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, is better carried out by him than in the work now before 
us. One of the phenomena of acoustics is, the vibration of harmonics, and the 
perfect fifth is one of the earliest harmonics produced : this i3 the law of nature, 
but M. Reicha tells us, page 9, that ‘‘ nature, under certain conditions, allows 
the fifth to be modified.” Now, it appears to us, that if nature has any laws 
on the subject, such Jaws must be irrefragable ; and we have no right to sup- 
pose that she makes “certain conditions” to favour our author’s ideas on the 
subject. After the analysis of fundamental harmonies, the portion of the work 
of which we disapprove, we have a series of rules for the formation of a bass, 
which, though illustrated by the practice of all writers, we have never before 
seen defined on paper. These, more particularly as regards the treatment of the 
fourth, are worthy of the attention of every student. 

We have already alluded to one impropriety of the translation, and are sorry 
to notice many instances of similar faulty expressions throughout, which fre- 
quently combine obscurity with their inelegance. 

It is the custom of our publishers, in bringing out foreign theoretical works, 
to place them in the hands of any one who will render them into English on the 
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lowest terms; a practice which cannot be too much vituperated, since the 
meaning of the author is refracted through his translator; and according as this 
medium is more clear or dense, we receive his ideas in a more correct or per- 
verted form. There are two requisites for a translator : to understand his ori- 
ginal, and to be able to express himself; in one or both of which desiderata, 
Mr. Rudolphus is certainly wanting. 

It is unjust to the work to pronounce a judgment from the perusal of so small 
a fragment as has yet reached us; but as we have found much in this to praise, 
we do not delay to recommend it, and we point out what appear to us its defects, 
in order that those who profit by its merits may not be misled. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


Brertin.—A new opera was produced at the Konigstadtisches Theatre, in cele- 
bration of the coronation of his Majesty the King of Prussia, termed the Gipsy’s 
Warning, by Theodore Hell, the music by J. Benedict, which, from its German 
character, equally discernible both in words and music, was well suited to grace 
so important a festival, and was extremely well received by a very numerous 
auditory. Every German reader is well acquainted with the name of the poet; 
but, on the contrary, the patrons of the opera will have to make a new and 
agreeable acquaintance in the composer. Jules Benedict is, we believe, a pupil 
of C. M. von Weber, and if he does not embody, has at least imbibed somewhat 
of the soul of that great master. Of this, as also of his talent and skill, the opera, 
in its most striking parts, namely, in the first act, gives sufficient evidence; we 
here find all the distinguishing characteristics of the muse of Weber, naturally 
modified by the innate style of the composer ; several new forms and turns, in- 
clining towards the late improvement made in opera music, have been judiciously 
used, and many originalities which distinctly elevate the man of talent above the 
mere plagiarist are to be observed.’ The overture presents at once an example 
of this, which, although here and there slightly savouring of Weber, taken as a 
whole, stands boldly forth, dependent on its own merits, and by introducing one 
of the most beautiful motives of the opera (the air sung by Berengar in the first 
act) arrives at a very good conclusion. The arietta of Bertha is very pleasing, and 
ought shortly to become a favourite ballad; also the air given by Wilhelm, and 
the delightful aria sung by Berengar. The succeeding duet between Wilhelm and 
Berengar was also successful in many parts, and, by the contrast, the almost too 
simple air by Marie, is rendered doubly interesting. The dramatic climax of the 
opera is the end of the first act. The composer here completely succeeded in 
making good his claim as a German musician, and by the skilful efforts of the 
singers, who had no easy task to perform, the most striking points of the com- 
position were rendered distinctly perceptible to the audience. The second act, al- 
though containing many beauties, falls somewhat short of the first, which is 
partly owing to the text becoming more tame, and the ballad style of composi- 
tion being somewhat too liberally introduced. The whole was, however, emi- 
nently successful. The orchestra left nothing to wish for, and the choruses 
were, for the most part, conducted in the ablest manner. 





METROPOLITAN. 


Drury Lane.—The promenade novelty of the week has been a grand over- 
ture, “ composed by his Royal Highness Prince Albert,” and very well would it 
have been if, indeed, really composed by the Prince Consort. We, however, 
could not enjoy the bliss which is said to result from ignorance, since we well 
knew the real Simon Pure to whom the composition of right belongs. The fact 
is, that about twenty-four bars of the whole are claimable by Prince Albert, being 
in the shape of certain snatches of tunes appertaining to his Royal Highness, and 
that all the rest—the body, the frame-work, the concocting, the fitting in, and 
the composition, in fact, of the entire overture, save and except the aforesaid 
twenty-four bars—are from the brain of Mr. G. A. Macfarren, who, during last 
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season, was engaged to put this, and a considerable portion of an opera, also by 
“« Prince Albert,” together ; and, after all, we believe, experienced the effects of 
theatrical trickery in being bilked of his promised remuneration, We would much 
rather that this precious piece of work could honestly be claimed for the Prince, 
than be obliged to tell this history of its real authorship ; for, to say sooth, in no 
way does it confer any credit on our talented countryman whose name is no? to 
it. He evidently did not like the work oa which he was employed—he was 
ashamed of his engagement—-and, consequently, we can trace nothing in the work 
at all worthy of his hand. It is, at best, a piece of indifferent patch-work, and 
such a one as we did not believe Macfarren would have permitted himself to be 
mixed up with. On principle, and if the work were ever so good, we object to 
such a prostitution of one man’s talent for the benefit of another man’s reputa- 
tion. We think it wholly unjustifiable, that an artist like Macfarren should de- 
grade himself into a stringer-together of silly tunes, to please any, body, or 
serve any object whatever ; and we cannot, therefore, feel regret that his over- 
ture attracts neither notice nor applause at Drury-Lane. 

Princess’s TuEATRE.—Nationality is in the ascendant at this establishment : 
after an infinite list of foreign works of various merits, the ee ag at length 
ethibits the names of two English authors, the overture to Chevy Chace and a 
fantasia from the Mountain Sylph having been played during the past week. 
One of the evils we have vituperated in the conduct of promenade concerts is the 
almost total exclusion of English music; for while the public have been occa- 
sionally reminded of the established works of classical authors, and have had the 
ephemeral outpourings of Strauss and Musard dinned into them incessantly, the 
works of our own writers have been thrust into oblivion, and thus the spirit of 
composition, which was beginning to rise with considerable promise in England, 
has been sadly checked, though not wholly depressed. It is evident that the 
instrumentalists devoting themselves to such performances, have hitherto been 
utterly indifferent as to what music has employed their talents, whether good or 
bad, English or foreign; and it should seem that Messrs. Howell, Hatton, Patey, 
Banister, Dando, and the other worthy shooting-masters to the musical young 
ideas of the public, have felt as much artistic enthusiasm in singing the chorus of 
the Gondolier’s Quadrilles, as in playing their legitimate parts in the Naiads 
Overture. Mr. Willy, however, now evinces a better feeling towards his creative 
brethren. He-has it in his power, as we have shown on a former occasion, to 
render a great service, or as great a disservice, to the art; let us hope that the 
present instance of the good feeling we commend is an augury of much advantage 
that is to follow: and while we award to Mr. Willy our unqualified praise for 
such a beginning, we earnestly recommend him and his contemporaries to perse- 
vere in this un-antinationality. 

The overture to Chevy Chace was not so well played on the night we heard it 
as the ability of the band gave us reason to expect, and there was great evidence 
of insufficient rehearsal. 

The fantasia from the Mountain Sylph contains portions of the Bridal Chorus 
and the Fortune-telling Scene, with Farewell to the Mountain, and is very admi- 
rably arranged by Mr. Tutton; but we had much rather hear either of these 
scenes “ from the text” of John Barnett, than with the new readings of his 
adapter. As we noticed last week, the arrangement of the Macbeth music at 
Drury Lane pleased us much better, because the original is not mutilated. 

We must not omit to notice the performance of Mr. Holt on the trombone, 
which, though remarkably ugly, exhibits a truly surprising command over this 
singularly unfit-to-be-singular instrument: it is greatly applauded. 





PROVINCIAL. 


[This department of the Musical World is ao and abridged from the provincial press, and 


from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is hans PON) 

Surewsaury Festivat.—(From our own Correspondent. )—I have been so much 
occupied during the past week that I have been quite unable, until now, to send you any 
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report of the festival in this town, and even now I fear you will not consider it worth its 
space in the “ Musical World,” as (did time permit, which it does not) the performances 
have, in most respects, so much resembled everything else of the kind, that I find nothing 
of much consequence to say on the subject. I don't know whether any charity was in- 
tended to be served by the festival, but, as far as I'can understand, the principal object 
in view was to celebrate the openitig, arid defray the expense of the new Music-hall, 
which is certainly a large and handsotne room, though not quite so extraordinary in either 
way as the good folks here seem to imagine. They bounce about it prodigiously as the 
finest in the kingdom, &c. &c., from whence I conclude that they have never travelled so 
far as Birmingham. The musical provision though mostly good, was extremely small by 
comparison with the festival arrangements in other places, which, considering pecuniary 
expectances, was, I thought at first, judicious, and so the event proved it. The principal 
singers were Misses Birch and Hawes, and Messrs. Hobbs, Pearsall, and H. Phillips. The 
band, including a few crack metropolitans, ‘consisted ‘of about fifty performers, and was 
generally fairly effective. Of the number of the chorus I know nothing, and should not 
have been displeased to have known less than I do of their existeneé, sinée they were 
feeble, ill-disciplined, and altogether out at musical elbows—comparatively, I mean, for 
they were doubtless regarded here with all the veneration of town-feeling. Taste is, 
without doubt, a most unargue-able commodity. The Shrewsbury News talks rather 
hugely ‘about the choral societies of York, Norwich, and Liverpool, how they completely 
beat the Londoners at singing Handel’s choruses, and how their example ought to be fol- 
lowed at Shrewsbury ; but, without intending any offence to such near neighbours of the 
irascible Welsh, I must tell the people here that, unless some apostle of music come, 
backed with forty-horse power, to preach subordination, time, tune, and_all the other little 
necessaries for choral performance, they will have very little chance, as things 26, of seeing 
their ambition gratified. To finish my orchestral catalogae, Mr. Blagrove led, Mr: H. R. 
Bishop condacted, Mr. Saxton accompanied on the pianoforte, and Mr. -Hiles officiated at 
the organ. 

The festival commenced with a performance on the evening of Tuesday the 10th inst. 
The programme contained the overtures to Zaira and Zauberflote, three ‘of Mr. Bishop's 
glees, a concerto on the violin by Mr. Blagrove, a fantasia on the trumpet by Mr, Harper, 
a duet for violin and violoncello, by Messrs. Blayrove and Lindley, and a quantity of the 
usual songs, duets, &c., including the stupid “ Alexis’”’ of Dr. Pepusch. The overtures 
were yery well played, the instrumental solos were, of course, admirable, Miss Hawes and 
Mr. Phillips delivered themselves of their vocalities superbly, Mr. Hobbs sang with exqui- 
site taste, and Miss Birch as I have always heard her—with a beautiful voice and about as 
much articulation and feeling as may be procured from an oryan-pipe. 

The second performance, on Wednesday morning, was of a higher character, but not a 
bit more novel than the preceding—always excepting its opening, the grand and beautiful* 
overture to Iphigenia by Gluck. For the rest, we had the first part of the Creation, the 
“Hallelujah” from Beethoven's Mount of Olives, a new cantata by Bierry, Handel’s 
“Let the bright seraphim,” done, of course, by Miss Birch and Mr. Harper, and a pretty 
long: seléction from the Messiah. The sdlos in the Creation were distributed, exactly 
as we hear them at Exeter Hall, between Miss Birch and Messrs. Hobbs afd Phillips, 
and I therefore need not say another word about them. The. choruses were literally 
vile. In the straightforward things they were bad enough in all conscience, but of all the 
‘despairing ” and ‘‘ cursing” I ever heard, this, if not the most picturesque, was cer- 
tainly the most wicked. The cantata by Bierry I never heard before, nor am I parti- 
cularly solicitous for any further acquaintance with it. It is at best a dull affair, and 
not at all enlivened by its juxtaposition to Haydn and Handel. The selection from the 
Messiah, which began “at the beginning,” and, taking the most popular portions of the 
first part, dipped slightly into the second and finished with the ‘ Hallelujah,” was altoge- 
ther very fairly executed. Thé solés were sustained, again as we hear them at Exeter 
Hall, by Misses Birch and Hawes, and Messrs. Holjbs and Phillips, and the ‘choruses went 
rather better than I expected. Daring this performance Mr. Tomlins took Mr. Blagrove’s 
post as leader. 
~ The.concert of Wednesday evening was another of those miscellaneous affairs which 
are, unfortunately, perpetrated at all provincial festivals ;—an overture or two, a few glees, 
a whole batch of ballads, and a slight touch of the classical, by way of sop to the critical 
curs who usually prow! about in musical localities. That which I most wished to hear 
I missed, as ill-luck and my own tardiness would have it. In point of fact, I went too 
late for thé opening piece of the selection—an ofgan-concerto performed by Mr. Hiles, 
and said to be composed by Beethoven. I never hgard of such a composition by the mu- 
sical Wizard of Germany, and therefore counted on it as a curiosity. Ofall the rest I 
know ‘not What ‘to say, except that it was the old story over again—song, ballad, ‘glee, 
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glee, ballad, song, until one fairly wondered how such things came to be considered no- 
velties at but a few miles from London. ‘* The light of other days” was, called for, extra 
the programme, and produced accordingly, together with a cornet-a-piston for the use 
of Mr. Harper, borrowed, it was said, for the occasion—of a dealer in marine stores, I 
presume, since even Harper could make nothing of it, and if after that it would sell for 
more than the worth of old brass I’m much mistaken. 

The Shrewsbury News seems so learned in other matters connected with the festival 
that, in defect of any other source of information, I take from its columns the financial 
state of affairs. It appears that the three performances produced 6611. 19s., from which 
taking the estimated expenses, 560/., leaves a balance of 100/. in the hands of the com- 
mittee—thanks to the good sense of the Salopians and the absence of pulpit-hypocrisy. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Eneiisn Opera closed on Saturday evening, and the original dissemi- 
nators of the promenading system held a meeting on Monday, for the purpose of 
concerting measures for the re-commencement of their labours. It was then 
proposed that the concerts should be resumed on Monday next, with the addi- 
tional attraction of a powerful chorus for the performance of madrigals; but, as 
there were not present above one-third of the “ sixty first-rate instrumental per- 
formers,” no definite arrangement could be entered into. The fact is, that the 
many weeks of unprofitable labour which these gentlemen have undergone have 
served to sicken them of this speculation; and the principal performers all have 
sought, and most of them have obtained, engagements at other establishments. 
Where a body of musicians are associated from mercenary motives, without the 
stimulus of artistic enthusiasm—when their desire for profit is unfulfilled—as a 
matter of course there can be no tie to hold them together. 

VauxuaLt Garpens.—At the Bankrupt Court, on Saturday, Messrs. Hughes 
and Gye, proprietors of this once popular place of amusement, passed their final 
examination; when it appeared that, besides a large sum already in the hands of 
their assignees, a balance was expected from their separate estates, after payment 
of their private debts, towards the general fund ; which, with the produce of the 
sale of the Gardens, and of the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, would realize a very 
handsome dividend to the creditors, whose joint claims amount to 40,000/. 
The Gardens will shortly be brought to the hammer, and it is to be hoped that 
somebody will yet preserve from unhallowed hatchets, and the desecration of 
bricks and mortar, the groves which have re-echoed with the melodious warb- 
lings of a Billington, a Mountain, an Incledon, a Bland, a Stevens, a Braham— 
and rejoiced in the music of our best composers, from Bishop, back (we believe) 
to Handel himself. It is quite lamentable to contemplate the stifling of Vaux- 
hall ballads, the utter extinction of rockets, and entire evaporation of those 
“airy nothings,” the ham-slices, that were wont to feed our hopes, but not our 
appetites. 

Mr. WILson ANnp THE Misszs Sm1tH, neices of the Countess of Essex, have 
been giving a series of concerts at Glasgow, during the last fortnight ; the young 
ladies were received with great expectancy, in consideration of the unforgotten 
warblings of their ennobled relative; and it is but fair to add, anticipation was 
fully realized. Mr. Wilson’s countrymen gave hima sample of their national 
tenacity to an “ auld acquaintance,” to which he responded by reminiscences of 
*‘ auld lang syne,”’ and mutual satisfaction attended each’ performance. 

Mr. Brauam In America.—Intelligence has reached us cf the safe arrival of 
our extraordinary countryman in the New World, and intense interest is felt by 
“troops of friends” in the old one, for the success of an’ artist who has delighted 
the past age, and who astonishes the present. Mr. Braham was advertised to 
debut at the Park Theatre on the 10th inst. As might be expected, the whole 
of the boxes and tickets were disposed of within twenty-four hours of the an- 
nouncement. This experiment on a new public, is a bold one; but Mr. Braham 
is a giant in his way, and we have no doubt that “ the hundredth victory” will 
be his, whom none hath ever vanquished. We are promised, from a quarter 
that may be relied on, some details which we are sure will be acceptable to our 
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readers, as they will tend to remove a very painful impression on the public 
mind, by showing that Mr. B.’s embarrassments are but temporary, and by no 
means so extensive as rumour has asserted them to be. 

Liszt IN THE Provinces.—Mr. Lavenu and the pianoforte phenomenon, 
associated with Miss Steele, Miss Bassano, and Mr. Parry, have chosen the fol- 
lowing line of attack for their second campaign: Reading, Newbury, Oxford, 
Leamington, Birmingham, Manchester, Chester, and Liverpool; which said 
fastnesses having duly ransacked, and set their several populations by the ears, 
the party then crosses the Channel, to take old Ireland by storm. “Joy go with 
them:” and if they bring back the “‘ six-pence” that usually tags the adage, we, 
amongst the number of Mr. Lavenu’s friends, shall be most happy to congratu- 
late him on escaping from his hazardous enterprize. 

Mr. Extason purposes to give a series of subscription concerts in the saloon 
of Drury-lane Theatre, during the fashionable season, the avowed objects of 
which are, to promulgate a knowledge of classical music, and to introduce the 
works of living writers, English and foreign. These are very commendable ob- 
jects, and if the avowal be fulfilled, the entrepreneur will confer an equal benefit 
on the public and on the profession; and will either stimulate the Philharmonic 
to amore liberal conduct than it has ever been the policy of that society to 
pursue, or will loosen their already tottering hold on public respect. Mr. Elia- 
son speculates for his own interest, to which he has hitherto sacrificed both the 
cause of music and of the drama, and until the scheme to which we allude be 
really in action, we have no right to trust to ostentatious announcements. 

Orpueus anv Euripice.—We were misinformed respecting the nature of 
Mr. Henry Smart’s embryo opera: Orpheus and Euridice is certainly the subject 
upon which he is engaged, but, instead of tearing the laurels from the brows of 
Gluck, Haydn, and the rest, who have treated this story so successfully, he is 
endeavouring to sport like a grasshopper among their dusty leaves—videlicet, his 
music is to be a burlesque of the quaint peculiarities in the compositions of the 
last century. The libretto, a one-act operetta, is by Mr. Macfarren, sen., who 
evinced his fun-facturing facility in the construction of the Devil’s Opera. 

Stenor Cuxront, so long the primo tenore of our Italian Opera, was originally 
introduced to this country by the recommendation of Lord Byron. The poet, in 
a letter to Murray, his bookseller, most urgently invoking the bibliopolist’s coun- 
tenance and assistance towards the signor, describes him as a highly-talented 
performer, a person of amiable manners, and a gentleman. Byron was no great 
admirer of music, beyond that of the simplest order; but he was a diviner of cha- 
racter, and never Jost an opportunity of doing a service in the handsomest way. 

Mk. Batre has gone to Paris. 

CrameEr’s Stup1o.—The remainder of the unexpired term of the copyright for 
France of the first volume of this work, was sold by auction, at Delahaute’s sale, 
in Paris, last week, for 25,000 francs (1008/. sterling.) 
















































MARTIALANA HARMONICA.—No. II. 


At famed Covent Garden and poor Drury Lane, 
All the world has been charmed by great Hamlet, the Dane ; 
But a far greater Hamlet now comes on the stage 

With a Promenade Concert to tickle the age ; 

Where the fiddlers all sigh, and the public all gape, 

For he pockets the rosin and leaves them the scrape. 

In short, if the stories they tell us be true, 

He’s not Hamlet the Dane, but old Shylock the Jew! 





















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The article on Promenade Concerts is unavoidably postponed for want of space. 
We have a whole batch of letters requiring answers and attention, but must plead the crowded 


condition of our pages, for deferring any individual notice of them until next week. 












THE MUSICAL 


List or New 
PIANOFORTE. 


Chevatal.—Les favorite modernes; 3 airs 

varié (duets); no. 1, Beethoven's Le 
Desir; no. 2, Carafas, O cara memoria Wessel. 
Neate, C.—Second grand duet, op. 33 Ditto. 
Albert, R—La Tarantella - Z. 7. Purday. 

Kohler, F.—Melauge, introducing Lo! he 

comes, and Adeste Fideles - 

Hunten, F.—Prance and Italy, 2 airs, nos. 
1 atid 2, op. 1 - = += = Chappelt. 

Horsley, W.—Handel's chorus, From the 
censer, as a duet - - Ditto. 
Donizetti.—fo l'udia Mills. 
Rondino on Vivi tu - - - Ditto. 

ditto on airs in Ugo Comte di 
Parigi - - - - - - Ditto. 
, Gillespie, W.—Brilliant Waltzes Ditto. 

Cope 1, Dr.—Handel’s How excellent, as 
a due 


Ditto. 


itlo. 


pga ag eiteter tates = 
ditto Let their celestial; duet Ditio.! 


WORLD. 


PuBLIcaTIONs. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Clinton.—Operatic Gems for one Flute— 
La Dame Blanche; Cenerentola, by 
Rossini - - We 

Collection of Duets, piano and violoncello, 
by Reissiger, and Kummer, 7th grand 
duet - - - - - 

Hummel.—Sonatas piano and flute con- 
certante, op. 19 an 

Tlie Musical Bijou for 1841 


Ditto. 


itto. 


@ Almaine. 


VOCAL. 4 


Crouch.—Forget thee ; canzonet 

Balls, C—Cot where I was bora 
Westrop, H.—Wiuter; cantata 

Tally, I Lovely night ; ballad 
Bendixen, Miss.—She brcathes no more 
Wade, J—Come where the wild bird ; 
cavatina - = - - - 








TA SONNAMBULA, complete in 
ENGLISH and ITALIAN, &c.—This de- 
lightful and most popular of all the modern operas 

—equally the favourite of the public, on the Ita- 

lian or English stage—is now published by T. 

BOOSEY and Co., 28, Holles street, in all the fol- 

pte ee ol ; a aicimanh 

1. The complete opera, adapted to the English 

stage by H. R. Bishop, Esq., 36s. 

2. All the pieces, separately, from the above, 

from 1s. 6d, to 43. each. 

3. The complete opera, with Italian words and 

accompanimeut of piano, 36s. 

4. All the pieces, separately, from the above, 

from Is, 6d. to 5s. each. 

5. For Piano Solo, the airs, in 3 books, each 4s. ; 

Czerny's 3 Souvenirs from ditto, each 4s. 

6. Come per me; Tutto e Sciolto; Vi 

fravviso.;; and Ah non giunge, by Czerny, Herz, 
Dohler, Plachy, &c., from 2s. to 5s. each. 

7. For Piano, 4 hands—the favourite airs, in 3 
books, each 7s.; and Czerny’s 3 Souvenirs for 
ditto, each 6s. 

8. Harp and Piatothe favocrite airs by 
Bochsa, 2 books, each 98. ; ditto for harp solo, 3 
books, 2s. 6d. and 3s. each. 

9. Plute and Piino—the favourite pieces, in 2 
books, each 6s. ; and Fordes 1'Anima della Son- 
nambula, in 6 books, each 3s. 

(A List of Novelties, including full particulars of 
the above, may be had gratis.) 


REMONA VIOLINS of GREAT 
VALUE.—One a STRADUARIUS, 1709, 
price 200 guineas ; the other an AMATI, price 
100 guineas. These violins are undoubted ori- 
ginals of the first character—Cramer, Addison, 
and Beale, 201, Regent-street. 


ANETTA, by AUBER; and IL 

TEMPLARIO, by NICOLAI. These two 

new operas are now beitg publislied by Cramer, | 
Addison, and Beale, 201, Regent-street. 

MENDELSSOHN'S Overture to Shakspere’s 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, for a full Or- 

chestra. The Same, arranged by the Author for 

the Pianoforte, singly, and as a duet, 








Extensive. Reduction in Cash Prices, 


WORNUM, Inventor and Ma- 

e@ nufacturer_ of PATENT DOUBLE-AC- 

TION PIANOFORTES, at the Music Hall, Store- 
street, Bedford-square. 


THE PICCOLO. 
Plain in mahogany... 
Gt verccccccseccece 
Elegant, with Trusses 
Ditto, with Cylinder. 
Plain Rosewood 
Elegant, from ...... 


COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 guineas to...e..seeeeeeeee 105 


POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 55 guineas to............+. 80 


IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 75 guineas to.....++++- 125 we 


The above Instruments are all equally well ma- 
hufactured and prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high, and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long, 

A liberal allowance to Exporters 308 Deniers. 


This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
New Piccolo Pianoforte ; the success of which has 
induced certain. Manufacturers ‘to announce and 
sell Instruments of a different character under the 
same name, by which the Public are deceived and 
the Inventor injured. 


-. 30 guineas. 
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EW DANCE MUSIC.—This day 
is published, to be had gratis and postage 
free, a CATALOGUE of the latest WALTZES, 
QUADRILLES, GALOPS, &c., by Strauss, Mu- 
sird, Lawner, Czerny, rey? and Santos, for 
the piano; ditto Duets fora full Orchestra ; ditto 
Quadrille Band ; ditto piney Band ; ditto Flute 
and Piano ; ditto Violin and Piano; ditto Flute 
Solos, and ditto Violin Solos, Loudon: To be had 
only of R. Cocks and Co., 20, Princes-street, Ha- 
nover-square, Musicsellers in Ordinary to her 
Most Gracious Majesty. 








HENRY HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall 
tisements are received.—R. GROUM 
Strand, and the ope Agents ;— 

CHAPPELL, Bond Street. 
D’ALMAINE, and Co., Soho Square. 
DUFF and HODGSON, Oxford Street. 
GEORGE and MANBY, Fleet Street. 
J. KEEGAN, Barlington Arcade. 





MANN, Coruhill, 
BETTS, Threadneedle Street. 


East, where all communications for the. Editor, Works for Review, and Adver- 
BRIDGE, Panyer Alley, 


ternoster Row.—G. BERGER, Holywell Street, 


WEBB, Liverpool ; SIMMS and DINHAM, Manchester; WRIGHTSON and WEBB, Birmingham, 
London: Printed by Jonn Le1gHuTon, at hisPrinting-office, 11, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, Nov. 19th, 1840, 





